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SOME REMARKS ON ITALIAN QUANTITY 


HE AUTHORS of Italian grammars published in the United 

States say very little about quantity. They recognize its im- 
portance in distinguishing between single and double consonants and 
in this particular case their treatment, though frequently brief, is 
usually satisfactory. The discussions of vowel quantity, however, 
are inadequate and frequently incorrect. This will appear from an 
examination of the statements on vowel length found in some of the 


representative grammars: 

“Italian vowels are all pronounced rather quickly; hence there is but little 
difference in quantity between accented and unaccented sounds. English-speaking 
students must carefully avoid drawling the accented and slighting the unaccented 
syllables; they should try to give every Italian vowel about the length of i in 
‘bitter’.”—Grandgent and Wilkins, Jtalian Grammar (Heath, 1915), p. 1. 

“The length of Italian vowel sounds is constant; hence there is no difference 
in sound quantity between stressed and unstressed vowels. Italian vowels are pro- 
nounced rather quickly and particularly those receiving the stress at the end of 
words.”—Marinoni and Passarelli, Simple Italian Lessons (Holt, 1927), p. xi. 


“Accents are not strong stresses which mutilate preceding and following vow- 
els, but rather soft stresses that are shown in the lengthening of the vowel sounds.” 
—Russo, Elementary Italian Grammar (Heath, 1927), p. 3. 

“Ttalian has inherited from Latin a tendency to dwell upon a long accented 
syllable, especially if the accented vowel is followed by two or more consonants; 
an Italian gives more time to the quar of quarto than we do to the quar of quarter.” 
—Clark, Jtalian Lessons and Readings (World Book Co., 1927), p. xxv. 

These statements cannot all be right, for they contradict each 
other, nor do they accord with what phoneticians have said on the 
same subject. Freeman M. Josselyn in his Etude sur la phonétique 
italienne, published in Paris in 1900, devotes his tenth chapter to the 
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study of length. He points out the necessity of studying the length 
of the double consonant in connection with that of the preceding 
vowel: 


“Les consonnes doubles sont trés nombreuses dans la langue italienne, et 
Voreille indigéne est trés sensible 4 la moindre faute dans leur prononciation. Cela 
tient a ce que ce redoublement sert a distinguer plusieurs mots qui autrement se- 
raient des homonymes, et a ce que la différence entre les consonnes simples et 
doubles est trés notable. Car l’action de ce redoublement se fait sentir non seule- 
ment dans la consonne elle-méme, mais aussi dans la voyelle qui la précéde. A vrai 
dire c'est cette derniére influence qui parait prédominer pour Uoreille italienne et 
déterminer en grande partie la critique que les Italiens font de la prononciation 
étrangére.”’1 


Jossélyn made kymograph tracings, with mouthpiece and nasal olive, 
of twenty-six isolated words pronounced by five subjects. Measure- 
ments taken from the three of these subjects chosen as best on the 
basis of their linguistic description furnish the following averages— 
numbers express hundredths of a second:— 


Vowel Consonant 
Stressed vowel+single consonant (as in pane) 26 14 
Stressed vowel+double consonant (as in panni) 17 24 


It is apparent that Josselyn’s subjects made the stressed vowel 
long before a single consonant and short before a double one. 

Panconcelli-Calzia, without basing his assertion upon experi- 
mental data, also insists upon the importance of vowel quantity. 
“Se la vocale sta davanti ad una consonante per sé stessa lunga, 
perde circa 1-3 della sua durata.’’* 

Practical phoneticians have long recognized distinctions in the 
length of the vowels and consonants of Italian and have represented 
them by a special sign. Their practice is in general accord with the 
findings of the experimenters.* 

If the work of the phoneticians has been neglected, it is, perhaps 
because none of them except Josselyn offers evidence in support of 
his conclusions, and because his material is not easily accessible to 
those not having some knowledge of experimental methods. Even 
the experimentalist is disturbed by the fact that Josselyn uses only 
isolated words in his experiments, leaving us entirely in the dark as 
to what happens under normal conditions of speech; and that in 
studying the effect of a double consonant on the preceding vowel he 
makes no distinction between tonic and atonic syllables. 

It was therefore thought desirable to make a simplified study 
which would be limited to the relative lengths of tonic vowel and 


1 Freeman M. Josselyn, Etude sur la phonétique italienne (Paris, 1900), p. 
146.—The italics are ours. 


2G. Panconcelli-Calzia, Italiano (Leipzig, 1911), p. 17. 


3 See for example the transcriptions in the Maitre phonétique or in An Italian 


Phonetic Reader, Amerindo Camilli (London, 1921). 
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following consonant sound in such pairs of words as pane: panni and 
fato: fatto.4 

For the study of this question the speech of Guido Mariotti was 
recorded. Mr. Mariotti, a librarian at the University of Chicago, 
was born in Rome in 1884 of an Italian artist and his American 
wife, who had met her future husband while she was travelling. 
He was brought up in Italy and received a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Rome. Since 1911 he has been in the United States. As 
an experimental subject he was zealous and followed directions ex- 
actly. He was interested in the instruments, but was content with 
a very meager statement as to the eventual object of the investig- 
ation. 

All recordings made for the experiment were kymograph trac- 
ings. Most of them were made with the spirograph, which Mr. Ma- 
riotti was able to use without discomfort. The spirograph was pre- 
ferred as an instrument because of the relative clarity with which it 
shows the length of most consonants, and because it obstructs the 
speech less than the mouthpiece, allowing both subject and investi- 
gator to hear the words and phrases which are being recorded. A 
number of tracings from the mouth were made to control the spiro- 
graph tracings; and, for words containing nasals, nasal tracings were 
also taken. 

The words studied were chosen so as to contain examples of all 
vowels and all consonants both single and double. The words were 
recorded as pronounced in isolation and as members of sentences. 
In all, one hundred twenty-six tracings were measured and used as 
the basis of calculation. Of these, sixty-three contained a stressed 
vowel followed by a single consonant, thirty-three of them in iso- 
lated words and thirty in words occurring in sentences; the other 
sixty-three contained a stressed vowel followed by a double conso- 
nant, thirty-three in isolated words and thirty in sentences. 

Sample spirograph tracings are reproduced in Figures | to 4. 
—— gives the measurements of these tracings in hundredths of a 
secon 


Fig. 1. tipo 
Fig. riffa 


4 The fullest treatment of this subject is to be found in the dissertation of 
Clara Metz, Ein experimentell-phonetischer Beitrag zur Untersuchung der italien- 
ischen Konsonantengemination, Gliickstadt, 1914. 
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Fig. 3. Luigi 


Fig. 4. buccia 
TABLE I 
Vowel Consonant 
tipo 18 10 
riffa 10 22 
Luigi 21 14 
buccia 1] 20 
Averages summarizing the complete study are given in Table II. 
TABLE II 
In words 
In isolated words occurring in 
sentences 
Long vowels 20 18 
Single consonants 11 10 
Short vowels 15 14 
Double consonants 25 18 


The conclusions to be drawn from this table may perhaps be 
best expressed by a formula that will emphasize the proportions be- 
tween the sounds, referring them all to the length of the single con- 
sonant as the measuring unit. Let V equal short stressed vowel, 
V: equal long stressed vowel, C equal single consonant, C: equal 
double consonant. Let the length of the single consonant be repre- 
sented by unity. Then in words appearing in isolation: 


V: +C (asin pane) _18+1 _ 28 
V +C: (as in pannt) 14+ 2.2 3.6 
In words appearing in sentences: 
V: +C (as in pane) 1841 _ 28 
V +C: (as in panni) 1.4+ 1.85 3.25 
If we express the results of Josselyn’s investigation according to 
the same formula, we find that: 
V: +C (as in pane) _ 1.8541 _ 2.85 
V +C: (as in pannt) 1.2 + 1.67 2.87 
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Our findings and Josselyn’s disagree slightly in that his subjects 
made the group, V: + C, equal in length to the group, V + C:. They 
agree for the group, V: ee C (example, pane); they likewise agree 
on the proportion between the vowel and consonant in the group 
V + C: (example, panni). 

It is evident from our results that: 

(1) The combination V: + C, as in pane, is shorter in duration 
than the combination V + C:, as in panni, in the proportion of ap- 
proximately four to five. 

(2) The long vowel is approximately twice as long as its follow- 
ing consonant. 

(3) ‘The short vowel is approximately one fourth shorter than 
the long vowel, or inversely, the long vowel is about one third longer 
than the short. 

(4) Double consonants are relatively longer in isolated words 
than in words pronounced in connected discourse. 

(5) Double consonants are longer than the preceding vowel by 
one third to one half. 

(6) Double consonants are approximately twice as long as single 
consonants.® 


On the basis of this evidence it is suggested that elementary 
Italian grammars should contain a statement to the effect that the 
stressed vowel is long before a single consonant (not final) and short 
before a double consonant. The result of this shift in quantity is 
“that peculiar irregular time-rhythm which makes Italian so distinc- 
tive.’ If the words below are practiced to the accompaniment of 
three taps with a pencil for each combination of tonic vowel and 
following single or double consonant in the proportion indicated, the 
contrast will be brought out: 


pa ne panni fa to fatto 
sre 


Care must be taken in the case of pane to allow a the full two beats 
before the tongue is allowed to rise for the m. In panni, however, 
the student should be taught to pass from the p to the nm as rapidly 
as he can without impairing the quality of the intervening vowel. 
This means that, for practical purposes, the tongue has made the 
closure for nn coincide with the end of beat one. This device as a 
whole is in essential conformity with the truth. It has the advantage 


5 The results in the case of z and zz did not tally exactly with those obtained 
in the study of the other single and double consonants. ‘There was a noticeable 
shortening of the vowel before zz but the double consonant was apparently no 
longer than the single one. The orthographic combination gn was long and shortened 
the preceding vowel, while gl was short. It is hoped to make these points the sub- 
ject of further investigation. 

6H. D. Austin, “Notes on Teaching Italian Pronunciation,” Jtalica, Sept. 
1931, p. 79. 
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of emphasizing by slight exaggeration the points most difficult for 
students, 

The reason commonly given for insisting on proper observance 
of length is the necessity of differentiating words whose meaning 
might otherwise be confused. In most instances, however, the con- 
text would preclude any possibility of ambiguity. Another and pos- 
sibly more valid reason for emphasizing the correct handling ot 
quantity is the sensitivity of the Italian ear to mistakes in this aspect 
of pronunciation.’ This very sensitivity indicates that distinctions in 
quantity constitutes an outstanding characteristic of the language and 
no one can be said to speak Italian acceptably until he has mastered 


them. 
C. E. PARMENTER 


J. N. Carman 
The University of Chicago 


7 Panconcelli-Calzia, Jtaliano, p. 19: “Noi Italiani del Centro, anche se di- 
giuni di fonetica, sentiamo molto il fenomeno della durata. . . . Ogni sbaglio, anche 
minimo, ci muove facilmente al riso ed alla beffa.” 
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SYLLABI OF LITERARY COURSES BY CENTURIES 
IV 
THE SETTECENTO 


HILE it is scarcely practicable for any of the colleges or uni- 

versities in this country to offer many “century courses” in 
Italian Literature during any one year, certain such courses offer 
more difficulties for the student than do others and the writer feels 
that it might be useful to grade such courses in the order in which 
the student might most advantageously follow them if they were all 
offered at the same time. 

It may be assumed that the student, before he is admitted to 
any “century course,” has acquired a fluent reading knowledge of 
the language and has taken a “survey course” in which he has be- 
come somewhat acquainted with the outstanding works and authors 
of the various periods. It must be admitted, however, that the work 
in any “survey course” will be uneven and for some periods rather 
unsatisfactory as such a course necessarily deals with authors in 
chronological order, which is very different from the arrangement 
which would be selected if the writers were to be studied in the order 
which would make the best graded course. It is true that the stu- 
dent usually begins his study of texts with St. Francis of Assisi 
whom he can easily read and appreciate, but from St. Francis he 
must go to Frederick II, Pier della Vigna, and the Sicilian School 
and read poems which he can translate but not appreciate. His 
difficulties increase with Guittone d’Arezzo and Guido Guinizelli, 
until he utters a sigh of relief when he comes to Dante and a pause 
is made to explain the structure of the universe as depicted in the 
Divine Comedy. It is also true that real appreciation of Dante’s 
masterpiece still lies far beyond his grasp, but the instructor can 
carefully choose passages which he can understand and whose 
beauties he can see. Parts of the Vita Nuova may be read in a “sur- 
vey course” but most of the Convivio is too difficult. Petrarch should 
be read sparingly, but Boccaccio’s Decameron offers easier material. 
The 4meto, important as it is, cannot yet be satisfactorily covered. 
It necessitates greater maturity of mind than the student yet has. 
What has been said about this early period of literature applies more 
or less throughout its history, but one can say that from the seven- 
teenth century on Italian Literature is more easily understood by 
the college student than it is up to that time. Therefore the “cen- 
tury courses” beginning with the seventeenth could be classed as 
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advanced undergraduate while those dealing with the earlier periods 
(including the Cinquecento) should be primarily for graduate 
students. 

In offering a course on the Settecento we are happy to find that 
chronological order presents a well graded course. Perhaps for that 
reason it should be recommended as one of the first “century 
courses” to be taken by the student. The required outside reading 
will include comedies by Goldoni, plays by Metastasio, some of Pa- 
rini’s work, and tragedies by Alfieri. These can be read in the order 
named or Metastasio can be read before Goldoni as his plays are 
easy to understand. While D’Ancona and Bacci’s Manuale della 
Letteratura Italiana (Vol. 1V) makes a very good basic textbook 
for the course it will have to be supplemented continually by lec- 
tures and by other works placed on the reference shelf. An adequate 
background is necessary for the proper understanding of any period 
and of any author and this will have to be supplied by the instructor. 
For this reason it is well to open the course with one or more lectures 
on the political events of the century and point out the importance 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 which divided the century 
into two almost equal parts the ideals and aspirations of which were 
so totally different. Material for such lectures may be obtained from 
any of the more complete histories of Italian literature but the best 
discussion of the subject is probably that by G. Natali in the Storia 
Letteraria d’Italia Il Settecento (2 vols., Milan, F. Vallardi). 
There should then follow two or three lectures on the history of the 
Italian stage beginning with the Orfeo and paying special attention 
to the pastoral and to the musical drama or opera. At least one 
lecture should be devoted to Apostolo Zeno and Gravina and the 
story of the Accademia dell’Arcadia should not be neglected. Al- 
though the Arcadia does not give us a galaxy of literary stars it is 
important for an understanding of Metastasio. Another lecture 
should be given on Metastasio and at least two of his plays (prefer- 
ably Didone abbandonata, showing his earlier style, and Temistocle) 
should be carefully examined in class. At least two more (Catone in 
Utica and Attilio Regolo, Artaserse, or La clemenza di Tito) should 
be assigned for outside reading and critical study by the student. 
Written reports should, of course, be required on each piece of work. 
It may be stated here that while the selections given from the va- 
rious authors by D’Ancona and Bacci are usually satisfactory, those 
from dramatic works (either comedy or tragedy) are not, as a good 
play is so closely bound together that it must be taken as a whole. 
There are no episodes complete in themselves in the drama as there 
are in most other forms of literature. This does not however make 
it necessary for one to assign the whole of Gigli’s Don Pilone for 
the student to read as Don Pilone is scarcely a masterpiece and the 
selection in D’Ancona and Bacci’s Manuale will be found to be 
sufficient. 
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After treating of Metastasio and the melodramma about two lec- 
tures should be devoted to the history of Italian scholarship and 
science beginning with Dante, and such writers as Vallisnieri, Mu- 
ratori, and Manfredi should be read in the D’Ancona and Bacci. 
Then a short résumé of the history of the Romance of Chivalry 
should be given as an introduction to the extracts from Forteguerri’s 
Ricciardetto. Scipione Maffei’s Merope should be read in full by 
the student, if possible, in order that he may be able to compare it 
later with Alfieri’s work, and it would be well even to preface Maf- 
fei’s work with a study of Trissino’s Sofonisba. For the minor au- 
thors listed by D’Ancona and Bacci up to Goldoni, the material con- 
tained in the Manuale will be found sufficient. 

Goldoni should be introduced by lectures on the commedia del- 
l’arte and the reading of a few scenari, if possible. Probably the 
most accessible scenari are those published by Bartoli (Scenari ine- 
diti della Commedia dell’arte, Florence, Sansoni, 1880). At least 
five plays by Goldoni, including La locandiera and La bottega del 
caffé should be read by the student and the Gozzi brothers should 
follow, with the reading of at least one of the Fiabe, probably the 
Corvo. Bettinelli, Baretti, Galiani, and P. Verri are adequately pre- 
sented in the basic textbook, but Parini should be introduced by a 
lecture, and more of his work might profitably be read. Among the 
remaining authors of the century the only one that needs more ex- 
tended treatment is Alfieri. In addition to the running accounts of 
the Antigone and Saul in the Manuale there should be added the 
reading of Agamennon, Oreste, Merope, and Virgimia. 


Books on the reference-shelf should include: 


De Sanctis, F., Storia della letteratura italiana (Naples, Morano), also English 
transiation by Joan Redfern (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company) 

Rossi, V., Storia della letteratura italiana, Vol III (Milan, F. Vallardi) 

Natale, G., Jl Settecento in the Storia letteraria d'Italia (Milan, Vallardi) 

Torraca, F., Manuale della letteratura italiana, Vol. III 

Wiese e Percopo, Storia della letteratura italiana (Turin, Unione Tipografico) 

Tonelli, Luigi, // teatro italiano dalle origini ai giorni nostri (Milan, Modernissima) 

Sanesi, I., La Commedia in the Storia dei generi letterari italiani (Milan, Vallardi) 

Bertana, E., La Tragedia in the Storia dei generi letterari italiana (Milan, Vallardi) 

Mazzoni, G., Abati, soldati, autori, attori del Settecento (Bologna, Zanichelli) 

Lee, Vernon, Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy (London, Unwin) 

Dole, N. H., 4 Teacher of Dante and Other Studies in Italian Literature (New 
York, Moffat, Yard and Co.) Chapters V, VI, and VII deal with our century. 

Arcari, P., L’arte poetica di P. Metastasio (Milan, Lib. ed. Nazionale) 

De Gubernatis, A., Pietro Metastasio (Florence, Le Monnier) 

Smith, Winifred, The Commedia dell’arte (New York, Columbia University Press) 

Mic, Constant, La Commedia dell’arte (Paris, Schiffrin) 

Duchartre, P. L., La Comédie Italienne (Paris) 

Bartoli, A., Scenari inediti della commedia dell’arte (Florence, Sansoni) 

Chatfield-Taylor, H. C., Goldoni (New York, Duffield) 

Kennard, J. S., Goldoni and the Venice of his Time (New York, Macmillan) 

Kennard, J. S., Etude sur le Théatre venitien—Goldoni (Paris, Fischbacher) 

Galanti, F.. Carlo Goldoni (Padua, Salmin) 

Masi, E., Le Fiabe di Carlo Gozzi (Bologna, Zanichelli) 
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Zardo, A., Gasparo Gozzi (Bologna, Zanichelli) 

Mazzoni G., Giuseppe Parini (Florence, Barbera) 

Cantu C., L’abate Parint (Milan) 

Bortolotti, V., G. Parini (Milan) 

Bertana, E., Vittorio Alfieri (Turin, E. Loescher) 

De Gubernatis, A., Vittorio Alfieri (Florence, Le Monnier) 
Porena, M., Vittorio Alfieri e la tragedia (Milan, Hoepli) 
Rivista d'Italia V1, 10 (Oct. 1903) is devoted to Alfieri. 

It is not to be expected of course that the undergraduate stu- 
dents will read all these books, but it is well to have them on hand 
as the best students can make considerable use of them. It should 
also be noted that bibliographical research can be advantageously 
started while the student is still an undergraduate and such subjects 
can easily be assigned in a “century course” if the library is well 
supplied with full sets of the most important literary and critical 
journals. The term paper may very well be of such a character. 
Among the journals there should be: Giornale storico della lettera- 
tura italiana, La critica, Il propugnatore, La rassegna critica della 
le.ieratura italiana, La rivista d’Italia, Il Pégaso, Le Bulletin Italien, 
Etudes Italiennes, La cultura, La nuova antologia, La rassegna 
nazionale. 

The amount of work done in any course will naturally depend 
upon the time allotted to it. The ideal arrangement would be to 
have a three-hour course running throughout the college-year (about 
thirty weeks of class-work), but in most cases this will be found to 
be impracticable, as the upper-division student, even when major- 
ing in Italian, finds his schedule filled with other courses which are 
required, such as “advanced composition,” the “survey course,” and 
Dante. This leaves him room for only one “century course” if such 
a course takes three hours for a full year and all other upper division 
courses require the same amount of time. It is more probable that 
three hours for a semester (about forty-five recitations) would fit 
the schedule. In some schools many of the upper-division courses 
meet twice a week. In this case the “century course” would meet 
thirty times if given for a semester, and sixty if continued through 
the year. As 15 is the largest common factor of thirty, forty-five, 
and sixty it seems advisable in making a syllabus to divide the course 
into fifteen units, each unit of the course varying from two to six 
hours according to the time which may be allotted to the course, 
which may be from thirty to ninety recitation periods. 


Following is a plan of the work divided into fifteen units: 


. Political Background. 
History of the Italian Stage. 
The Arcadia, G. B. Gravina, A. Zeno and Life of Metastasio. 


Discussion of Didone abbandonata and Temistocle. 
History of Italian Scholarship and Science. 
Romances of Chivalry. Forteguerri. 

History of Tragedy. Sofonisba and Maffei’s Merope. 


ND 
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8. Commedia dell’arte and Goldoni. 

9. Goldoni and the Gozzi brothers. 

10. Bettinelli, Baretti, and minor authors. 
11. Parini. 

12. Parini. 

13. Alfieri. 

14. Alfieri. 


15. Minor authors. 


If time permits all selections from the minor authors in the 
Manuale should be read outside of class. If not, there should be a 
judicious selection. Much of Parini’s Giorno and Alfieri’s tragedies 
should be read in class as their Italian is difficult for the student. 
The outside reading should, of course, run parallel with the work 
done in class. 

Hersert H. VauGHAN 


University of California 
Berkeley 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH 


THE SECOND TREVISANI COLLECTION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


[s THE June, 1930, issue of /talica we had the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that the University of California had purchased several 
thousands of Italian books, many of which were sixteenth century 
editions, coming directly from the Trevisani Library of Naples. It 
is our pleasure now to announce that our University has recently 
purchased the second section of the Trevisani Library, consisting of 
about 2300 volumes collected by Francesco Maria ‘Trevisani, Min- 
ister of Ferdinand IV, king of Naples, and by the Reverend G. Tre- 
visani. This section, like the preceding one, contains books on every 
imaginable subject, which may be conveniently classified as follows: 


(1) Archaeology and Fine Arts, about 40 titles. 

(2) Bibliography, Dictionaries, etc., nearly 30 titles. 
(3) Classic Literature, Humanists, over 250 titles. 

(4) Foreign Literatures, nearly 70 titles. 

(5) Geography and Travels, about 85 titles. 

(6) History, approximately 110 titles. 

(7) Illustrated editions, a little over 100 titles. 

(8) Italian Literature, over 750 titles. 

(9) Philosophy, Religion, Politics, etc., about 360 titles. 
(10) Sciences, approximately 75 titles. 


To the above should be added the following incunabula: 
Diocenes Laertius, Vitae et sententiae eorum qui in philosophia probati fuerunt, 


Venice, 1497; Eusesrus, De evangelica preparatione a GIORGIO TRAPEZUNTIO 
é graeco in latinum traductus, etc., Venice, 1501; Leoniceno, In M. Tulii Oratorem 
Commentarium, Venice, 1485; Ovin, Metamorphosis, 1483, together with the Libri 
de arte amandi et de remedio amoris cum luculentissimis comentariis B. MERULAE, 
Venice, 1509; Reucniin, De Arte cabalistica, etc., Spira, 1494. 


A large number of the books included in the latest purchase are 
16th century editions, beautifully printed, and bound in the char- 
acteristic full parchment binding. Most of them are in perfect con- 
dition. The illustrated editions, in most cases, contain very artis- 
tically designed maps, portraits, xylographs, plants, colored tables, 
etc. Some of the more outstanding ones are: 


Carpaccio, G. C., Delle Imprese, Naples, 1592, with 300 illustrations; JuveNA.is, 
Satirae, interpr. J. BRITANNICI et J. BADII, Venice, 1523, with numerous xy- 
lographs: Oviv, Metamorphoseon, Venice, 1547, profusely illustrated; Sansovino, F., 
Della origine de’ cavalieri, Venice, 1570, a rare book with many illustrations; Tasso, 
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La Gerusalemme Liberata, Genoa, 1590, illustrated by Bernardo Castello; VaLapes, 
D., Rhetorica christiana, Perugia, 1579, beautifully and richly illustrated; and nu- 
merous others. 


Among the numerous books on Italian Literature we find such 
interesting and rare editions as the following: 


AtaMannl, L., Gyronne il Cortese, Paris, 1548; Avarchide, Florence, Giunti, 1570; 
Bemso, Asolani, Venice, 1530; Boccaccio, Fiammetta, Florence, Giunti, 1533; J 
Corbaccio, Florence, Giunti, 1594; Caterina pa Siena, Lettere devotissime, Venice, 
1562; Dotce, L., Jl ragazzo: commedia, Venice, 1559; Stanze di diversi illustri poeti 
raccolte da L. D., Venice, Giolito, 1581; Jl primo libro di Sacripante, Venice, Nico- 
lini da Sabio, 1536; Doni, A. F., La zucca, Venice, 1551; Leone Hepreo, Dialoghi 
d'amore, Venice, 1565; Parasosco, G., Progne: tragedia, Venice, 1548; Picna, G. P., 


Il duello, Venice, 1560. 


The Latin classics, either in the original or in very reputable 
Italian translations, contain such important editions as the following: 


Boreruius, Consolazione della filosofa, Varcut’s translation, Florence, 1531; Cicero, 
Opera rhetorica; Opera philosophica, 1511 edition, beautifully illustrated; Orationes, 
Aldus, 1578-79; De officus; De Senectute, Aldus, 1581; Ovin, Rimed: d’amore, trans- 
lated by A. Incecnert, Avignon, 1576; Metamorfosi, translated by G. A. pet- 
L’AncuiLiarRA, Venice, 1584, and beautifully illustrated by G. Franco. Piiny, Historia 
Naturale, Domenicui’s translation; Venice, 1562; Terence, Comoediae, Rome, 
1767, in folio, with many illustrations; Vircit, Eneide tradotta in terza rima da 


G. P. VASIO, Venice, 1538; Opera Omnia, Venice, 1514. 


Rare and very valuable editions are also abundant among books 
on history, foreign literature, and among all the other divisions out- 
lined at the beginning of this announcement. More than 5000 vol- 
umes, coming directly from the Trevisani Library since 1930, are in 
our library now. About one half of them have already been placed 
in a private room in the main library, and are accessible to the mem- 
bers of the faculty and to most of the graduate students in Italian. 
The other half will be available to the same group of people as soon 
as they are completely catalogued. 

During the last four years, the University of California and its 
Italian friends have made it possible for the University Library to 
spend $8,000 for Italian books. As a result thousands of volumes, 
both new and old, have been pouring into our library with constant 
and unusual rapidity. The advantages accruing from such a fortu- 
nate event are obvious to everybody. In the past, Berkeley’s re- 
moteness from other important centers of culture, to say nothing of 
Italy, made it difficult for anyone here to undertake research work 
in Italian effectively. That is no longer the case now. With a li- 
brary so abundantly stocked with useful material in Italian, research 
work can be done, and is being done, very conveniently. The Tre- 
visani Library alone contains enough material to keep busy a respec- 
table company of the most indefatigable research workers. Even 
a cursory examination of some of its books is sufficient to create 
problems which research workers love to solve. Not so long ago 
we chanced to pick up an unimpressive looking 12mo volume which 
arrived with the last shipment of the Trevisani Library books. It 
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proved to be a collection of apophthegms, bearing the following title: 

APOPHTHEGMATUM / EX. OPTIMIS / UTRIUSQUE. LINGUAE / 
SCRIPTORIBUS / LIBRI. ILX / PAULLI. MANUTII / Studio, atque indu- 
stria, / doctissimor. Theologor. consilio. atque ope. ab / omnib. médis vindicati. 
quae pium. & veri/tatis Catholicae studiosum lectorem / poterant offendere./ VE- 


NETHS MDLXXVIIL./ Ex aedibus Manutianis. 

We remembered that among our own books at home we had a 
collection of apophthegms by Erasmus whose title was very much 
the same as that of Manuzio’s book. We examined some of the 
apophthegms in both books and found little or no difference among 
them, which thing, of course, increased our curiosity. We suspected at 
first that Manuzio had published Erasmus’s book without the au- 
thor’s name so as to elude the vigilance of the ecclesiastic authorities. 
But the nature of the book, its title, the fact that we knew Manuzio 
to be a favorite son of the Church, and a decree, in back of the book, 
by Gregory XIII, motu proprio, according to Manuzio the privilege 
of printing the Apophthegis and prohibiting all other editions of 
this collection of apophthegms, for containing things against the 
Catholic faith, excluded the possibility of our first supposition. Our 
knowledge of the existence of another collection of apophthegms, 
632 pages long, translated from Latin into Italian by a Florentine 
priest named M. Gio. Bernardo Gualandi, and attributed to Plu- 
tarch, served to complicate the situation. An examination of Gua- 
landi’s work showed that it had very much in common with Erasmus’s 
book, and little or nothing in common with Plutarch’s collection. 
We continued our investigation, and reached the conclusion that 
most of the material in Gualandi’s translation, and in Manuzio’s col- 
lection of apophthegms belongs to Erasmus. We had already come 
to such conclusion when in a French book called Annales de I’Impri- 
merie des Aldes, ou Histoire des trois MANUCE et de leurs Edi- 
tions, par Ant. Aug. Renouard, Paris, 1903, Vol. I, p. 396, we dis- 
covered the following statement: 

Dés l’an 1562, Paul Manuce avoit été chargé par le Pape de revoir et extraire 
les gros recueils des Adages d’Erasmes, mais ce ne fut qu’en 1577 que son choix fut 
imprimé. 

The only correction we have to make to the above statement is 
that Manuzio’s apophthegms are taken not from Erasmus’s Adagia, 
but from his Apophthegmata.'! Problems like this, and numerous 
others, are offered daily by the books of the Trevisani Library, even 
to the most casual observer of its hidden treasures. 

Those who are interested in the development of the Italian De- 
partment at the University of California have watched very com- 
placently, and with profound gratitude, the constant growth of its 
library. They are hoping that the flow of excellent books will con- 


1Qut of Erasmus’s Adagia, Paolo Manuzio compiled a large volume which 
was published for the first time by Giunti, Florence, 1575, under the original title 
of Adagia. The book, published under Manuzio’s name, who was delegated by the 
ecclesiastical authorities to compile it from Erasmus’s work, reappeared in 1578, 


and again in 1585. 
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tinue in the future with an undiminished degree of speed and inten- 
sity. The purchase of the Trevisani Library should be followed in 
the future by the acquisition of other libraries of a similar nature. 
M. De Fivippis 
University of California 
Berkeley 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MEMBERS 


I. PROGRAM OF THE ITALIAN GROUP MEETING 


The Italian Group of the Modern Language Association of 
America will meet on Thursday, December 29, at 2:00 P.ML., at 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
The following program has been prepared: 
{. “Three Dante Notes: The Lake of the Heart (Inj. 1, 20); 
Hats, Hoods, and Cowlfuls (Par. XXI, 125 f.; XXII, 
77 {.; XXIX, 118); Apollo and Marsyas. Implications 
of ‘spira’ (Par. I, 19).” H. D. Austin, University of 
Southern California. 

2. “Italy’s first acquaintance with America and her people.” 
Emilio Goggio, University of Toronto. 

3. “Due lettere inedite di Silvio Pellico.” Angeline H. Lograsso, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

4. “Vincenzo Gioberti e il tradizionalismo cattolico legittimista.” 
Elio Gianturco, College of the City of New York. 

5. “The pronunciation of E, O, and S in cultivated Italian.” 
Carlton C. Rice, Catawba College. 


Il. ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Italian will be held immediately after the meeting of the Group. 


III. ANNUAL ITALIAN DINNER 


On Thursday evening, December 29, there will be the tradi- 
tional Italian Dinner for members of the A. A. T. I. and their friends. 
It is hoped that Professor G. A. Borgese will be present as our guest 
of honor. 

Details as to time and place will be announced at the afternoon 
meeting; the cost will be $1.50 per person, which will include the 
essential national aid to appetite and digestion. All who intend to 
be present are urgently requested to notify, as soon as possible, Pro- 
fessor A. Lipari (2729 Yale Station, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.), who is most kindly making all the necessary arrangements. 

Water L. BuLiocKk 
President 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 


Compiled by 
Joun Van Horne 
University of Illinois 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Betti, Ugo. Canzonette. La morte. Verona, A. Mondadori, 1932. 
Prize volume. 

Bontempelli, Massimo. ‘522’- Racconto di una giornata. Milano, 
Mondadori, 1932. L.10. 
Biography of an automobile. 

Fraccaroli, Arnaldo. Coriolano vuol esser felice. Milano, \lon- 
dadori, 1932. 1.10. 
Humorous adventures. 

Jemma, Enzo. La bella avventura. Roma, Augustea, 1932. L.10. 
An escape from prison. 

Panzini, Alfredo. La sventurata Irminda! Milano, Mondadori, 
1932. L.10. 
Vindication of Luisa Bergalli Gozzi. 

Pea, Enrico. J] servitore del Diavolo. Milano, Treves, 1932. 
Premio Viareggio 1932. 


CRITICISM 


Barbi, M. Studi danteschi. Vol. XVI. Firenze, Sansoni, 1932. 
Essays, principally by Barbi. 

Biondolillo, Francesco. J] problema della ‘Vita Nuova’. Palermo, 
Trimarchi, 1932. L.8. 
A complex experience of life. 

Biscottini, Umberto. L’arte e l’anima del Morgante. Livorno, 
Giusti, 1932. L.7. 
The chronicle has become poetry. 

Nardelli, Federico Vittore. L’uomo segreto. Vita e croci di Luigi 
Pirandello. Milano, Mondadori, 1932. L.25. 
Shows connection between life and works. 
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Strinati, Ettore. Ombre e penombre del Teatro di prosa. Como, 
Cavalleri, 1932. L.10. 


Reminiscences. 
Vandelli, Giuseppe. Pio Rajna. Roma, Tip. Poliglotta Vaticana, 
1932. 


An appreciation. 


Annali della Cattedra Petrarchesca, Anno 1931-X. Arezzo, R. Acca- 
demia Petrarca, 1932. 
Various essays. 


History 


Caracciolo, Mario. L’I/talia ed i suoi Alleati nella grande guerra. 
Milano, Mondadori, 1932. 
Discusses motives. 

Curatulo, G. E. Anita Garibaldi. Milano, Treves-Treccani-Tum- 
minelli, 1932. L.20. 
A biography. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


July - September, 1932 


Compi.ep By J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


ARTICLES 


ee O. A. “Enrico Corradini” (In Memoriam). RR XXIII, 

Bullock, W. L. “The Cinquecento” (Syllabi of Literary Courses by 
Centuries). J/talica IX, 70-80. 

—— “Feminine Influence in Renaissance Literary Groups.” Part 2. 
Atlantica, August, 1932. (Continuation of the article begun in 
the June number. The literary circles at the courts of the 
Duchess of Urbino, of Caterina Cornaro at Asolo, Beatrice d’Este 
at Milan, Isabella d’Este at Mantua, Lucrezia Borgia at Fer- 
rara. Courts which were tainted with religious heresy: those 
of Vittoria Colonna; Giulia Gonzaga, Contessa di Fondi; Cate- 
rina Cibo, Duchess of Camerino; Renata, Duchess of Ferrara. 
Circles of famous courtesans: Tullia d’Aragona, Veronica Fran- 
co, Gaspara Stampa.) 

Cate, W. A. “The Problem of the Origin of the Griselda Story.” 
Studies in Philology XXIX, 389-405. (A critique of Professor 
D. D. Griffith’s The Origin of the Griselda Story, Seattle, U. of 
Washington Press, 1931. Mr. Cate, who is about to publish an 
extended study of the question, agrees with Mr. Griffith that, as 
Professor Kittredge once suggested, the story is “a development 
of some rationalised form of the Cupid and Psyche folk-tales,” 
but objects that the particular “sub-group” of these tales has not 
been accurately defined, and has been made to include certain 
oriental versions which do not belong to it. The text of Boc- 
caccio has been misinterpreted, and far too few versions of the 
“special Western development” of the story have been examined 
as types. Mr. Cate believes that the story is thoroughly me- 
diaeval and belongs to the class of moral exempla; that the 
extraordinary cruelty of the hero is the result of his superhuman 
quality in the original versions; that Petrarch’s version is a com- 
bination of the story of Boccaccio with that which Petrarch had, 
as he himself says, previously known. The footnotes contain 


valuable bibliography.) 
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Fletcher, J. B. “Left to Right Turns in the Divine Comedy. 
RR XXIII, 236-37. (In the /nferno and Purgatorio Dante 1s 
retracing the path of human error, back to the earthly Paradise. 
He and Virgil turn to the left in descending through Hell, be- 
cause that is the direction contrary to the course of the sun; for 
the same reason they turn to the right in ascending the moun- 
tain of Purgatory. In ascending to Paradise Beatrice and he 
turn to the left, to move with the sun.) 

Fraser, Mary. “Grazia Deledda.” The Bookman, August, 1932. 
(Biography and appreciation.) 

Fucilla, J. G. “Notes on Spanish Renaissance Poetry.” PQ XI, 
225-62. (Continuing his fruitful search for sources in Spanish 
and Portuguese anthologies, works of authors, and collections 
of anonymous poems of the period, Professor Fucilla here pre- 
sents another rich crop of translations and imitations, chiefly 
from Italian but also from other Spanish and Portuguese poets. 
The Italian authors are, besides Petrarch and Serafino Aquilano: 
Bembo, Britonio, Luigi Groto, Alciati, Bernardo Tasso, Varchi, 
Lodovico Paterno, Andrea Dazzi, Angeriano. ‘Although more 
than three hundred Spanish translations and imitations of 
Italian Petrarchistic poems are now known, the study of the 
sources of the Hispano-Italianate school is by no means 
exhausted.”’) 

Grandgent, C. H. “Commemoration of D’Ovidio.” /talica IX, 69-70. 

Knickerbocker, K. L. “Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel’.” Studies 
in Philology XXIX, 485-504. (On pp. 488-90, discussion of 
Rossetti’s indebtedness to Dante, and his anxiety to avoid the 
appearance of imitation, cf. p. 497.) 

McK., K. “Paget Toynbee 1855-1932” (In Memoriam). /talica 
IX, 99-100. 

Ustick, W. L. “Advice to a Son: A Type of Seventeenth Century 
Conduct Book.” Studies in Philology XXIX, 409-41. (On 
p. 438 is mentioned an anonymous poem entitled “The Uncasing 
of Machivil’s Instructions to his Sonne; with the Answere to 
the Same,” 1613, and another entitled “Machiavil’s Advice to 
his Son, translated out of the Italian into English verse,” 1681. 
On p. 439 Bacon is quoted as defending Machiavelli’s purpose 
in the Prince.) 

> H. “Vincenzo Crescini 1857-1932” (In Memoriam). /talica 
X, 100. 

Zinno, D. “A Brief Outline of Foreign Influence on the Neapolitan 
Dialect.” RR XXIII, 237-42. (After a brief summary of the 
history of Naples, to show the probable foreign influences on the 
language, lists are given of Neapolitan words derived from 
Spanish, French, Germanic, and Arabic. Far more are derived 
from French or Spanish than from Germanic or Arabic. The 
lists are subdivided separating archaic from modern words, and 
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those unknown to Italian from those which have been borrowed 
by Italian. An analysis of the meanings shows “that the longer 
or more cogent dominations leave their imprint in words deal- 
ing with the fundamental processes of life, whereas the lighter 
political influences affect only its surface or transient values.”’) 


REVIEWS 


Altrocchi, R. In /talica 1X, 92-93. R. Davidsohn, Firenze ai tempi 
di Dante, traduzione di Eugenio Dupré Theseider. Firenze, 
Bemporad (1929). 

Fucilla, J. G. In PO XI, 319-20. History of Italian Literature by 
F. De Sanctis, translated by Joan Redfern. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

In RR XXIII, 263-65. E. Lo Gatto, Studi di letterature 
slave: Vol. III. Roma, Anonima Romana Editoriale, 1931. 
Gianturco, E. In /talica LX, 96-99. Love Rimes of Petrarch, trans- 

lated by Morris Bishop. Ithaca, Dragon Press, 1932. 

L., D. In Atlantica, September, 1932. “Introducing a Young It- 
alian Novelist.” Review of The Indifferent Ones by Alberto 
Moravia, translated by Aida Mastrangelo. New York, Dutton. 

Lipari, A. In The Yale Review XXI, 832-34. History of Italian 
Literature by F. De Sanctis, translated by Joan Redfern. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Lograsso, Angeline H. In /talica IX, 93-95. S. Farina, J] stgnor Jo, 
edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary by William 
Oliver Farnsworth. New York, Century, 1931. 

Van Horne, J. In /talica IX, 96. La Scheda cumulativa italiana: 
Bollettino bibliografico. The Italian Literary Guide Service, 
Anacapri. Roma, Libreria Liberma. 


Notices, Etc. 


Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literary Quarterly.” RR XXIII, 270- 
72. (Publications in Italy for the Goethe centenary. The new 
edition of the works of Fogazzaro. Fiction: Enrico Cavacchioli, 
Serenata celeste; Bianca Gerin, Aprire la porta; Samuel Put- 
nam’s translation of Pirandello’s Novelle per un anno. Theatre: 
Giovacchino Forzano, Villafranca; Putnam’s translation of Pi- 
randello’s Questa sera si recita a soggetto. Poetry: Ugo Betti, 
Canzonette—La morte; Ferdinando Losavio, Canti di lbera- 

Van Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books.” Jtalica IX, 81-82. 

Willard, J. F. Progress of Mediaeval Studies in the United States 
of America: Bulletin no. 10. Published annually by the Me- 
diaeval Academy of America and the University of Colorado. 
Boulder, Colorado, May, 1932. (Italian items on pp. 5, 6, 9, 10, 
11, 13, 82, 84, 87, 89, 90.) 
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ADDENDA 


Bishop, M. Love Rimes of Petrarch, translated by Morris Bishop 
and decorated by Alison Mason Kingsbury. Ithaca, Dragon 
Press, 1932. (Translation of some fifty poems.) 

Fucilla, J. G. “Concerning the Poetry of Lope de Vega.” Re- 
printed from Hispania XV, no. 3 (May, 1932). (Possible and 
probable sources of passages in the works of Lope de Vega, 
which seem to be derived, sometimes indirectly, from Petrarch, 
Bernardo Tasso, Serafino Aquilano, Panfilo Sasso, ‘Tansillo, 
Luigi Groto, Alciato. Girolamo Fontanella’s // Pettine rotto is 
perhaps derived from Lope, and an English sonnet is partly an 
imitation of one by the latter. Numerous aphorisms and com- —~ 
mon expressions in Lope are derived from Petrarch and Serafino. / 
At the same time a passage in La Corona merecida illustrates 
his critical and satirical view of Petrarchism.) 

McCracken, G. “John Wilkes, Humanist.” PO XI, 109-34. (On 
pp. ii5-16 Wilkes’ edition of Catullus is compared with that of 
Giannantonio Volpi, Padua, 1737. The variants are very few, 
and Volpi’s readings in these cases are superior. It was already 
supposed that Wilkes had taken his text from Volpi.) 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Mohammed and his Followers in Dante.” MLR 
XXVII,186-95. (Dante’s view of Mahomet was contemptuous 
and hostile, as was the contemporary Christian view, evidenced 
in many cited documents. There is much superstition about 
the Prophet, who was said to have been a cardinal once, and 
about Mohammedan theology, but there is none of this in Dante. 
He places Mahomet in Hell as a “seminator di scandalo e di 
scisma” without distinguishing him as schismatic from sowers 
of discord, and he is not “fraudulent” in the usual sense, any 
more than are Curio or others in the eighth circle. In Purg. 
XXXII, the dragon breaking and carrying away part of the 
chariot signifies the loss to the Christian church through Ma- 
homet, rather than the cleavage between the Eastern and West- 
ern church. Matthew Paris says: “ut in eo adimpleatur quod 
in Apocalipsi scribitur: Draco traxit secum medietatem stel- 
larum cauda sua de coelo. Vere Machomet draco venenosus.”’) 

Thompson, D. V. Jr. (Editor). Cennino d’Andrea Cennini da Colle 
di Val d’Elsa, I] Libro dell’Arte. Vol. 1: the Italian text. Yale 
University Press, 1932. 
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NEWS NOTES* 


At Home 


Dr. Gabriella Bosano, Chairman of the Italian Department, Wellesley College, 
has written us enthusiastically of the success of the first Italian session of Middie- 
bury College’s summer schools (July 1 - August 19, 1932); of which she was Director. 
There were fifty pupils enrolled in the various courses; and rapid progress was noted 
in the seven weeks of intensive work. ‘There was a public presentation of a play in 
Italian costumes, entitled “Odi di Giovinezza,” which was very well received. A 
fund of five hundred dollars for Italian scholarships was divided among three win- 
ners, of whom two were Wellesley College students and one was from Vassar. 

At the first meeting of the Circolo Italiano di Boston’s XXXIII year, held 
November 8, Dr. A. Dentamaro, Editor of La Notizia, gave a lecture on the subject: 
*“Fatti maschi—parole femmine.” 

Dr. Charles R. D. Miller, of Harvard University, has edited the diplomatic 
letters of Count Carlo Bossi written during the period (1797-98) when he was 
Sardinian minister at the Hague. ‘The volume will be published by Champion in 
Paris. Dr. Miller spent part of the past summer in Sardinia, and in August we 
were pleased to receive a card from him at Cagliari. 

George B. Weston, Associate Professor of Romance Languages at Harvard Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Leopardi, the Poet and his Family” at a meeting of the Italian 
Historical Society of Massachusetts held at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, October 31. 

Arthur H. Baxter, Professor of Italian and Spanish at Amherst College, is 
spending his present year’s leave of absence in Italy. He will return to Amherst 
in September 1933. Gaetano R. Aiello, Ph.D., Harvard University, is carrying on 
Professor Baxter’s work this year in Italian and Spanish. 

Professor Rosario Foligno, A.M., Boston University, reports about 300 students 
taking Italian at the East Boston High School. 

The following items of interest from Smith College are kindly furnished us by 
Professor Michele Cantarella:—Signorina Elena Sbrega, A.B., Smith College 1930, 
who has been teaching French and Italian at Fermata School, is now back at Smith 
teaching Italian while working for her Master’s degree—An unusual number of 
students taking advanced courses in Italian literature has been noticed this year. 
—There are now four graduate students majoring in Italian: two in Italy and two 
at Smith.—Signorina Luciana Daveglia, Ph.D., University of Rome, author of Prin- 
ciples of Government and Political Economy, is doing research work at Smith 
College. 

Dr. Fredericka Blankner, now of Vassar College, lectured at the University of 
Perugia during the past summer on modern Italian literature. She writes us that in 
her audience she had listeners from thirty-three countries “all around the world.” 

Miss Angelina La Piana, instructor in Italian at Wellesley College, is on leave 
of absence for one year, and has gone to Palermo to visit her family. 

Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini, Director of the Casa Italiana of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, sends us the following notice, which we are glad to print: 
“La Casa Italiana é stata incaricata dalla Commissione Nazionale Italiana per la 
Cooperazione Intellettuale di raccogliere adesioni per la corrispondenza_ scolastica 
fra studenti italiani e americani. La Casa Italiana inviera a chiunque li richieda 
gli stampati necessari per compilare liste di studenti superiori ai dodici anni e che 


*Communications suitable for this department of Jtalica are solicited at all 
times by the Editor from Members of our Association and subscribers. Address: 
Editor of Jtalica, 3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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frequentino high schools o collegi, i quali desiderino scambiare corrispondenza con 
studenti italiani. 

Hon. John W. Garrett, American Ambassador to Italy, a member of the class 
of 1895 at Princeton, has presented to the library of his alma mater a collection of 
some 180 volumes of contemporary Italian literature and music, including a complete 
tile to date of La Rassegna Italiana. 

Our good friend and fellow Member, Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, will be Editor-in-Chief of the new Hispanic Review, 
a quarterly journal devoted to research in the Hispanic languages and literatures, 
of which the first number will be issued from the University of Pennsylvania Press 
in January, 1933. ‘The Assistant Editors will be M. Romera-Navarro and Ous H. 
Green, of the University of Pennsylvania; and the ten Associate [Editors include 
leading Spanish scholars from all over America. ‘The subscription price is four dol- 
lars; and the Business Manager is Edwin B. Williams, College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. We heartily wish the new journal all success. 

We have received from Professor Michele Renzulli, of Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, a copy of his latest book: La Poesia di Shelley (Foligno-Roma, F. Campi- 
telli, 1932): an attractive volume, for which we hereby express our thanks. 

Dr. John R. Shulters, who had been teaching Italian and French at the Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, and had just been promoted to the rank of 
full Professor, died at his home in Bristol, N. Y., during the autumn. His Ph.D. 
dissertation was written on an Italian subject under the direction of Professor 
Kenneth McKenzie, now of Princeton University. 

Professor D. L. Pucci writes that after two years of active propaganda they 
have finally succeeded in introducing Italian at the College of the City of Detroit; 
and that he is in charge of the work. —Professor Pucci and his bride spent the sum- 
mer honeymooning it Italy, Spain, and France. 

“Why Study Modern Foreign Languages?” is the title of an interesting article 
by M. S. Pargment, of the University of Michigan, in the Journal of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, 1932, of which Professor Pargment has kindly sent us a copy. 

Miss Esther F. Marhofer, instructor in French and Italian at the University of 
Wisconsin, was married August 20 to Mr. H. H. Cook, instructor of French in the 
same University. ‘Their home address is 809 W. Dayton Street, Madison. 

Joe King Fannin, Ph.B., University of Chicago 1931, took his M.A. in Italian 
at that University last summer. Being under the new plan he took three extra 
courses and wrote a term paper—on “A Study of the Appellations of Virgil in the 
Divina Commedia”—instead of a thesis. 

Professor John Van Horne, of the University of Illinois, has succeeded Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle, of The George Washington University, as Review Editor for 
Spanish and Italian on the staff of The Modern Language Journal. —Professor Van 
Horne reports a good class in Renaissance Literature this semester at the University 
of Illinois. 

On October 24 Professor Richard T. Holbrook, of the University of California, 
Berkeley, gave an illustrated lecture, under the auspices of the Department of 
Italian, on: “How did Dante Look and How was he Portrayed?” All Dantophiles 
are acquainted with Professor Holbrook’s classic work on this subject: Portraiis of 
Dante from Giotto to Rafael (London, 1911). —From January to June, 1933, Pro- 
fessor Holbrook will be in Europe on leave of absence. 

At the annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, held 
at Stanford University during the Thanksgiving recess, Professor Michele De Filippis, 
of the University of California (Berkeley) Italian Department, read a paper on 
“The Academy of the Idlers” (“Gli oziost,” of Naples); and Professor H. D. Austin, 
of the University of Southern California, gave a short address on “Some of the 
Most Necessary Immediate Objectives in Dante Study.” At the same meeting 
Professor Austin was elected President of the Association for the year 1933. 

Miss Josephine Indovina’s Italian classes at the Los Angeles Junior College have 
increased in numbers to a point where two divisions have had to be made for the 
beginners this semester, each with an enrollment of forty pupils. Fifty new members 
were initiated into the students’ Italian club, the “Societa Dante,” at the meeting 
on October 26. 
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The October issue of the Modern Language Forum, official publication of the 
Modern Language Association of Southern California, marks its last appearance— 
until notice to the contrary—as a quarterly. Beginning with April, 1933, instead, 
a Forum-Yearbook will be published annually. 

American “Exchange Students” in Italy this academic year, according to the 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Institute of International Education, include, be- 
sides Lilian Balboni, J. H. M. Campbell, and Adeline Pardini, who were mentioned 
in the September /talica (pp. 89 and 90), also: John Clarke Adams, A.B., North- 
western University, and Jeannette G. Byington, A.B., Wellesley College—both at 
the University of Florence. 

The same Report also lists the following Italians among the “Foreign Exchange 
Students in the United States”: Dr. Luciana Daveglia, University of Rome, at Smith 
College (see item above, paragraph seven); Dr. Rodolfo DeNova, University of 
Pavia, at Yale University Graduate School; Maria V. Fedeli, R. Istituto della SS. 
Annunziata, Florence and British Institute, Florence, at the College of St. Catherine. 

The News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education, for November, 
1932, reports the following visiting professors from Italy in American colleges and 
universities for the present academic year: Franco B. Averardi, formerly of the 
University of Florence, at Wellesley College; Giuseppe Borgese, Aesthetics, Univer- 
sity of Milan, at Smith College; George Curti, Italian and Spanish, at the College 
of William and Mary; Rudolf M. Riefstahl, Fine Arts, at New York University; 
Gaetano Salvemini, formerly of the University of Florence, at Yale University (first 
semester only). 

The Institute of International Education announces for 1933-34 the same op- 
portunities for study abroad as heretofore: these include Exchange Fellowships for 
graduate study in Italy. For details, address Secretary, Student Bureau, Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


ABROAD 


Luigi Tonelli has been called to succeed the late Professor Tancredi Mantovani 
in the chair of poetic and dramatic literature at the R. Conservatorio di S. Cecilia, 
Rome; and his new residence address is: Via dei Gracchi, 56, Rome. 

Professor Michele Barbi has kindly sent us a copy of his important article: 
“Per una compiuta edizione dei Ricordi politici e civili del Guicciardini,” offprinted 
from Studi di filologia italiana—Bulletino della R. Accademia della Crusca, Volume 
III, 163-96 (1932). 

We are indebted also to Professor Giuseppe Vandelli, for a presentation copy 
of his address in commemoration of Pio Rajna, given at Rome, May 31, 1931, before 
the Accademia degli Arcadi under the auspices of that Academy and of the Societa 
Filologica Romana, and published by the “Tipografia poliglotta vaticana,” 1932, as 
Vol. VII-VIII of the Atti dell’ Accademia degli Arcadi: a noble and scholarly tribute 
of eighty-four pages which deserves almost to be termed a Biography. 

A new monthly periodical which promises to be of importance is Scenario— 
Rivista mensile delle Arti della Scena (Rome and Milan, Treves-Treccani- Tummi- 
nelli), edited by Silvio D’Amico and Nicola De Pirro. 

Avv. Luigi Locatelli has presented some 2350 volumes and opuscules relating 
to Bernardo and Torquato Tasso to the city library of Bergamo. This is said to be 
the most comprehensive Tasso collection in existence. 

The “Schedario centrale di bibliografia romana,” an ambitious project sponsored 
by the Istituto di Studi Romani, with the purpose of forming as nearly as possible 
a complete bibliography of printed and manuscript materials on Rome, has made 
unexpected progress in a little over a year: from the Roman libraries alone over 
155,000 items have been collected, exclusive of manuscript references. The enter- 
prise is under the general charge of Carlo Galassi-Paluzzi, who first suggested it. 

The Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana has brought out a sumptuous photostatic 
reproduction, in slightly reduced size, of the Vatican manuscript of Dante’s Convivio 


(MS Barber. Lat. 4086), which was written probably not later than 1335. This 
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manuscript was taken as basic by Toynbee for the fourth edition of the Oxford 
Dante, and by Parodi and Pellegrini for the Testo critico of the Societa Dantesca 
Italiana (1921). 

A. F. Formiggini, “Editore in Roma” (Palazzo Doria a piazza Venezia), again 
renews his offer to those of our readers who will mention /talica of the following 
special prices on his publications: the monthly L’/talia che scrive (“ICS”) for L.20, 
abroad; and 10 per cent reductions, post free, on his other publications, including 
the Chi é?, Enciclopedia delle Enciclopedie, Classici del Ridere, etc. 

The well known bookselling house of C. E. Rappaport, founded in Rome in 
1906, has moved to Lucerne. 

The increased “liveness” of La Lettura, which has been so generally remarked 
during the past year or so, is evidently due in large measure to its new editor, Mario 
Coccoluto-Ferrigni, son of Pietro, the once well known Florentine reporter and hum- 
orist who wrote under the pseudonym if “Yorick.” 

Supplemento 1931 al Catalogo dei cataloghi del libro italiano, bringing the items 
down to June 30, 1931, is now offered by the Societa Generale delle Messaggerie 
Italiane, Bologna: price L.140, bound in cloth. 

We now understand that the Vocabularium Latinum pergrande, which we men- 
tioned in /talica for June, 1931 (p. 60), will be published by the Universita Cat- 
tolica of Milan. 

The Roumanian Italianist, Pimen Constantinescu, has founded a quarterly en- 
titled Ausonia, each issue of which is to be devoted to a famous Italian poet, with 
Introduction, selection from his poems in Roumanian translation, Bibliography, and 
analytical Indices. The first number treated of Pascoli, and was edited by Constan- 
tinescu personally. 

The campaign against foreign words and expressions in Italian was furthered by 
Giulio Natali in a spirited article, “I pit brutti barbarismi,” in the October number 
of L’Italia che scrive. His suggestion for a real solution is that “in ogni ordine di 
scuole italiane, elementari, medie e superiori, si ricominci a studiare sul serio la 
lingua italiana: cosa che da molti anni non si fa pid. . .” 

Berthold Wiese, professor in the University of Halle, and one of the foremost 
Italian scholars in Germany, died on May 3, 1932. In 1904 he published at Heidel- 
berg the valuable Altitalienisches Elementarbuch (second, revised, edition 1928). 
He was the author of numerous studies of Italian philology and literature, and, with 
E.. Percopo, of a Geschichte der Italienischen Literatur, Leipzig and Vienna, 1899. 

Professor Mario Praz, formerly of the University of Liverpool, has gone to the 
University of Manchester. 

The “Premio Francesco Torraca” for works on the history of Italian literature 
will be awarded in December 1933. All such works published in Italy from July 
1931 to July 1933 will be eligible for this prize, which amounts to 2000 lire. 
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—THE EDITOR COMMENTS: 


LINGUA NOSTRA 


MONG the multiplying cultural enterprises of international 
scope which are so characteristic of our day, language teachers 

and students can not fail to be interested in the subject of discussion 
set for the Third National Congress of Roman Studies which is to 
meet at Rome in April, 1933: the reinstatement of Latin as a me- 
dium of learned communication between the peoples of the Occident. 

The idea is not new, of course; and ene’s first reaction, in view 
of past experience with the almost countless modern efforts to rec- 
ommend, or to invent arbitrarily, “international languages,” is an 
attitude of very excusable diffidence. Latin has heretofore been pro- 
posed for this fundamentally laudable purpose, either in pure form 
or pruned to a state of “latino non flexo,’ not once but many times; 
and its adoption, or that of any other “dead” or extant language, 
seems hardly more probable, at first sight, than in the case of the 
numerous artificial lingoes that have seen, or are now seeing, their 
brief day. 

Yet a better case can very likely be made out for Latin than 
for any of the other contenders; and the fact that this movement 
now starts from Rome itself, and under the initiative and auspices 
of this new governmental regimen which has shown that it knows 
how to combine idealism with achievement, recommends anew a 
sympathetic hearing, and, mayhap, some expectation of definite 
progress. 

Until well into the past century it was quite common, and in 
certain fields practically the rule, for learned monographs to be writ- 
ten and published in Latin dress; and it seemed a pity that this me- 
dium, accessible to the scholars of the entire western world, should 
be abandoned. The reasons for its abandonment are doubtless 
largely to be sought in the general apostasy from the classics which 
now stands out, in perspective, as the unpardonable sin of Roman- 
ticism—how deep that guilt was can be measured by the all-but- 
consummated murder of Greek, fairest child of human expression—; 
but part, at least, of the reaction against the Latin of those disqui- 
sitions may be laid to the too frequent (and too evident) straining 
for complexity of syntax and for over-exquisite diction which un- 
fortunately characterized them: a “rhetoric” for its own sake which 
is not unrelated to the pedagogical blunder of the same period—still, 
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too often persisting—which made Cicero’s orations a necessary pre- 
lude to Vergil. As between egoism and extremism, it is hard to de- 
cide which is the chief bane of humanity. 

There are many types and grades of Latin prose style—without 
counting the very bad ones—: probably more than in the case of 
any other recognized literary tongue; and it is too bad that we can 
not steer a happy medium course. If the Congress of Roman Studies 
makes headway in the line it proposes, it may come to the point 
of considering the selection of some book, or books, which may func- 
tion in a way as a model for composition in international Latin prose. 
What if a bold member should nominate the Latin Vulgate Bible? 
Horror of the purists! . . .. But there would be much to say in 
favor of the suggestion. It is “classic” in a different way, but a more 
usable and living way, than “the classics.” In its different books, 
and groups of books, it offers a variety of styles (some of which, 
it must be confessed, are very, very bad!) which are of proven 
efficacy for the presentation of all forms of discourse, from narra- 
tion to exposition and argumentation: some of these books are from 
the Old Latin Bible unchanged, and others have partly or wholly 
been shaped by the hand of Jerome—no mean Latin scholar, by the 
way; but one who sought exactness and clarity first, in his own use 
of Latin prose: not rhetoric. And besides, it is a work that deserves 
to be read for its own sake. Its designation as a tentative model 
need not hinder the more fastidious from preferring, and following, 
Cicero, et al.; and in the meanwhile those who preferred a simpler 
and more “modern” style in their Latin writings would be able to 
fall back on a respectable, and in some sense official, excuse for that 
choice. And at the same time a really practical basis would be laid 
for oral intercommunication—which is another, and an important, 
phase of the purposes of the Congress: for annual prizes have al- 
ready been announced for Latin orations and conversation. 

Luckily Latin has not suffered eclipse to the extent that has 
been the fate of Greek; and there are still many men of learning— 
especially, of course, among linguists—who can read it more or less 
easily, and not a few who are capable of writing and speaking a 
reasonably correct prose of “Late Latin” type; and as for the 
younger generation, millions of them still take up the study of Latin 
every year; and a new interest and incentive would be added if their 
teachers could tell them that they were learning a language that 
would be a key not only to treasures of the past but also to personal 
world-contacts in the future. Even here in America, we are told— 
incredibile dictu—, that there are more beginners in Latin each year 
than in any other foreign language. Let our internationally minded 
take note, and hope that another factor is developing towards leading 
this country finally out of its provincialism. In its active encour- 
agement of the study of Latin in general, the Italian Government is 
this year sending to all leading centers of education in the world 
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medals for excellence in that language, to be awarded to students 
on the recommendation of their teachers. 

And finally: it is of importance to remember that we have Latin 
already spread over the whole world, including the Orient, as a uni- 
versal auxiliary language of culture and of communication under 
the wide wings of the Mother Church whose head is in Rome: with 
the Latin Vulgate as her Bible, and all her manuals, ritual, services, 
official papers and edicts, to this day, couched in that Latin, which 
in her bosom has never been a “dead” language. The Third Na- 
tional Congress of Roman Studies will certainly not overlook the 
importance to their purpose of this fact of the Church’s relation to 
the Latin language: especially now that the Roman Church and the 
Italian Government strive to work in harmony for the common good. 
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REVIEWS 


Narve.ui, Feperico and Livincston, Artuur. Gabriel the Arch- 
angel. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company (1931). 


A delightfully interesting book, containing much information of 
use to teachers of modern Italian literature. Since this is only a 
biography, it does not claim to give a critical estimate of D’Annunzio 
as poet, novelist and dramatist. But about his life the authors have 
gathered a large quantity of material, some of it scattered in other 
biographies, the best of which were Vincenzo Moreilo’s (Rome, 
1910), Francesco Flora’s (Naples, 1926), and G. A. Borgese’s 
(Naples, Ricciardi, 1909; revised edition, Milan, Bompiani, 1931), 
and much of it new, gathered directly from living sources. The 
authors have also succeeded in building up a very fair, objective est- 
imate of the life, antecedents, milieu and character of this extraordi- 
nary adventurer and super-cad. This material will be of great help in 
endeavoring to appraise his work, much of it beautiful, extremely 
beautiful, too much of it meretricious' and foul. The book interprets 
in a style which is fluent, snappy, at times journalistically flippant, at 
others remarkably apt and forceful, the innumerable deviations, the 
drama, the patriotic force, the sensual follies and scandals and the 
complete lack of moral responsibility of this self-elected superman of 
the universe. 

The scholar would wish, in reading this book, to find, not foot- 
notes, which make a book unreadable to the general public, but at 
least some notes and a bibliography at the end. And he would find 
a few omissions and errors. For instance, it is suggested (p. 29) 
in connection with the “Archangel’s” stay at the Collegio Cicognini 
of Prato that “the emblem, a play on the Italian word cicogna, was 
a crane.” Cicogna is “stork,” not “crane,” which is gru. Again 
(p. 102) we read, in connection with D’Annunzio’s elopement with 
the Duchessina di Gallese (whom he had previously been so tactful 
as to seduce), that upon being pounced upon in Florence by the 
Prefect of Police: “ ‘One cannot butt at Fate!’ the Archangel is re- 
ported to have said, but critics assert that the phrase ‘butt at Fate’ 
would never have been used by a poet of his magnitude, and is cer- 
tainly the apocryphal invention of some prosy-minded reporter.” 
Is this a feeble joke? Or is it possible that said critics and these 
authors should not have remembered that, in this case, the “prosy- 


1 The latest study of the “meretricious” quality of D’Annunzio’s poetry is by 
Mario Praz, La carne, la morte e¢ il diavolo nella letteratura romantica (Milan, La 
Cultura, 1930); see last chapter (pp. 423-489) on: “D’Annunzio ¢ |’amor sensuale 
della parola.” 
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minded reporter” is no less than one Dante Alighieri, who, in /nferno 


IX, 97, has the celestial messenger say: 
“Che giova nelle fata dar di cozzo”? 


This is exactly what the other angelic messenger, the grandiloquent 
“Archangel,” would have quoted from 

Place names shquld not be transiated. The Ponte alle Grazie, 
of Florence, should not be rendered as the “Bridge of the Graces” 
(p. 36); Via d’Pinti (p. 36) and Commandante (frontispiece), are 
obvious errors, as well as Buon-arotti (p. 315) and Irma Gramma- 
tica (p. 198) instead of Gramatica. In two other cases the eagerness 
of the authors to translate the untranslatable has made a motto very 
questionable (p. 209) and has caused a good yarn (p. 265) to fall flat. 
In one place (pp. 35-36) the authors seem to have confused Arezzo 
and Florence. 

Among biographical items we found only one lacuna, the story 
of D’Annunzio’s sojourn in Volterra, during which he accepted the 
hospitality of the Inghirami family and then involved his very kind 
and utterly proper hosts, in his Forse che si, forse che no, in an in- 
decent plot. This we heard as a fact, in Volterra. If it is true, in it 
D’Annunzio attains the very summit of caddishness. (There are 
no exact words for “cad” and “caddishness” in Italian.) 

Although, we repeat, this being a biography, complete critical 
appraisal of his works is not expected, since his works are at least 
mentioned, we miss a reference to D’Annunzio’s La crociata degli In- 
nocenti, Milan, 1920. Incongruously enough it was one of the “Gio- 
ielli de l’Eroica,” and surely the most absurd and worthless jewel 
in the dramatist’s very tinsel-strewn diadem. 

In two or three places we cannot quite agree with Messrs. Nar- 
delli? and Livingston, or rather, with their wording. “In a moment 
of exhilarated frankness, half mischievous, half sincere, wholly ir- 
responsible, he had penned in lines of unforgettable poetry a descrip- 
tion of his first union with the woman who was then not his wife” 
(p. 106). We should say that that “moment,” so to speak, lasted 
throughout D’Annunzio’s career. This is not a momentary impulse, 
but a life method. “Wholly irresponsible” is exactly what he has 
always been, and one does not need to be a Puritan to see that; 
“half-mischievous, half-sincere” seem to us misleading terms. To 
create mischief by his actions, to be so supremely egotistical as in- 
variably to sacrifice all consideration of other people’s happiness to 
his pleasure and subsequently to his desire of artistic exploitation, 
this is far more than half-mischievous, and this he did sincerely, with 
all the sincerity to be found in any deliberate act of wantonness. 

Some phrasings in this book, on the contrary, are srtikingly 
felicitous. For example: (p. 118) “From his pen will come the most 


2Mr. Nardelli, by the way, has just published another contemporary biog- 
raphy: L’uomo segreto—Vita e croci di Luigi Pirandello (Milan, Mondadori). 
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exquisite and luridly detailed descriptions of fashionable refinements. 
Never will he be capable of the refinement of being unconscious of 
refinement.” ‘This could not be stated better. D’Annunzio, as has 
often been said, is a barbarian from the Abruzzi, with a nouveau- 
riche coating of civilization, degenerated into decadence. Scratch a 
barbarian and you will find, not the superman, but the animal. 

I repeat that this book makes delightful reading, satisfyi ing both 
the sober taste of the literary investigator and that curiosity for 
scandal which seems to be universal. At times, indeed, this biog- 
raphy reaches emotional heights. No person, in fact, could possibly 
read the last pages without feeling deep compassion for poor D’An- 
nunzio who, after such an abundantly luxurious, glorified and lustful 
life, is now reduced within the confines of a mere princely mansion, 
with only the income of a millionaire, with the consciousness of hav- 
ing missed his one great political opportunity, of having outlived his 
literary glory, and worst of all, is left, at the still virile age of 69, 
with only two paltry mistresses! 

“E se non piangi, di che pianger suoli?” 
ALTROCCHI 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Bercin, Tuomas Gopparp. Giovanni Verga. New Haven, Yale 

University Press, 1931. Pp. x, 135. 

Teachers of any language usually find that one of their more 
difficult problems is to inculcate a feeling for literary values and 
some conception, albeit rather rudimentary, of that elusive thing 
called style. Texts prepared for use in the class-room do, to be sure, 
provide an introduction and notes, which include these aims among 
others, but limitations of space demand a dogmatic brevity which 
fails to awaken a vital response. Further, students are as apt to 
discount the claims that an editor makes for the author he is spon- 
soring as house-wives the eulogistic cries of the street-vendor hawk- 
ing his wares. Assigned portions of the standard histories of litera- 
ture often labor under the same disadvantages as the text-books. 
Better than both (but incidentally it should be understood that all 
these aids are supplementary to the teacher’s tactful expression of 
his own judgments) is the special treatise on author, work or period, 
provided it be written by one who knows his theme well and is able 
to present it with power and charm. Such a book is this study of 
Giovanni Verga by Dr. Thomas Goddard Bergin, Associate Profes- 
sor of Italian and Spanish at Western Reserve University. 

The greater part of this attractively bound and printed little 
volume is devoted to a careful analysis of Verga’s writings. Dr. 
Bergin’s object, as he states in the Preface, is “not so much to add 
to the known information on Verga’s life or to discuss any particular 
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phases of work as simply to state concisely what is known of the 
author and his books, and to trace a definite line of development 
from his first published work to his last.” It is in tracing, or rather 
in constructing, this line of development that Dr. Bergin gives evi- 
dence of much ability and originality. From the historical romance 
of school-boy days Verga passed on to the erotic melodramas of his 
young manhood, and then later adopted, not too abruptly, the ob- 
jective manner which distinguishes his masterpieces, / Malavoglia 
and Mastro-don Gesualdo. Now the ordinary and obvious ex- 
planation of these changes is the influence of the varying literary 
styles: to summarize roughly, Manzoni and D’Azeglio had set the 
fashion of the narrative of adventure with historic background; Sue, 
Feuillet and Balzac made sentiment and passion popular; Flaubert, 
Zola, and the De Goncourts introduced the realistic envisaging of 
life. The social and literary circles in Florence and Milan to which 
Verga belonged were fond of reading and discussing French fiction, 
and consequently he must have been very familiar with it. Dr. Ber- 
gin, in his endeavor to discover a logical evolution of Verga’s genius 
from germs within himself, is inclined to underrate the effect of the 
great French writers upon the literary tenets of the Sicilian. Thus, 
in Eva, Tigre Reale, Eros and their kin he lays very great emphasis 
upon those details which are ev idently taken from Verga’s own per- 
sonal life, and rightly, for they are the more significant parts of 
these now out-moded novelettes. In Nedda, a sketch of the un- 
happy life of a peasant girl, there appears for the first time an ob- 
jective, dispassionate portrayal of acutely observed events. The 
canvas is small, but the technique is that of the great masterpieces, 
I Malavoglia and Mastro-don Gesualdo. Between Nedda and these 
came some novels in the earlier style and also a collection of short 
stories, Vita dei Campi, in which most of the tales, including the 
inimitable Cavalleria Rusticana, were in the genre of ‘Nedda. After 
I Malavoglia, with few exceptions, and those of little moment, 
Verga’s work is veristic. 

The relation of Verism to French Naturalism Dr. Bergin con- 
siders at some length and with considerable acumen. He does not 
wish Verga’s “Verismo” to be looked upon as imported French real- 
ism; he would have it the final stage in the evolution of those realis- 
tic tendencies which he sees in the master’s early writing, and later 
consciously developed by him. As a kind of proof he cites Verga’s 
account of the origin of his new style in a sea-captain’s log-book 
which had fallen into his hands by chance. Without presuming to 
question the sincerity of either Verga or Dr. Bergin, we may yet 
say with Crémieux (Essai sur Pévolution littéraire de l’Italie de 1870 
a nos jours, p. 66) a propos of the log-born inspiration: “Trait de 
lumiére qui coincidait d’ailleurs avec la vogue des naturalistes fran- 
¢ais et des premiers récits véristes 4 sujet sicilien de son compatriote 


Luigi Capuana.” 
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In Chapter VI the question is raised as to whether // Marito di 
Elena is an Italian Madame Bovary. As we might expect, Dr. Ber- 
gin replies “No!”, whereas Luigi Tonelli and others say, “It certainly 
is!” At the time of writing Verga had been a verist for some time; 
Nedda had appeared seven or eight and Vita dei Campi one or two 
years before. Dr. Bergin says (p. 67) that “the book appeared in 
the same year as J Malavoglia and was probably written just before 
it” (although in the Bibliography the first edition of J Malavoglia 
is given as 1881 and that of // Marito as 1882). In style the novel 
is as objective and realistic as Madame Bovary. It is, furthermore, 
the study of the same type of woman: Elena is very much like> 
Emma, her husband is like Emma’s husband, and her environment 
is similar. There are, of course, many differences, as Dr. Bergin 
points out, but these are not of sufficient weight to disprove the 
dependence in essentials of the Sicilian upon the Frenchman. Con- 
sequently, I cannot help but see a certain perversity of interpreta- 
tion in the last paragraph of this chapter: “J// Marito di Elena is 
unique in the Verga series. It stands midway between the early 
romances and the ‘veristic’ period. It resumes the formula of the 
first period while in it there are occasional glimpses of what the 
second is to be. It coincides in a number of respects with Madame 
Bovary but it differs very sharply in spirit, and viewed as a logical 
step in the development of Verga’s art it is much more explicable 
than it would be as an isolated imitation of a book already more 
than twenty-five years old and past its first popularity in Italy.” 

After an excellent “Commentary on Style,” Dr. Bergin closes 
his book proper with a Conclusion in which he sums up admirably 
Verga’s characteristics and compares him in an interesting manner 
with Manzoni and Thomas Hardy. A useful Bibliography and an 
Index of Proper Names constitute the very end of the book. 


Harotp L. CLeassBy 
Syracuse University 
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